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This paper describes the educational, employment, and 
earnings status of deaf high school graduates 1 and 10 years after 
leaving high school, in order to evaluate the ability of young deaf 
adults to profit from further education ani to earn a living after 
leaving high school. Questionnaires were completed by almost 4,000 
graduates of 27 educational programs for Jeaf students in 21 states. 
Results showed that: (1) Within 10 year? of their graduation from 
high school, approximately 50% of all deaf high school graduates had 
participated in some form of postsecondary education. (2) There was a 
considerably lower labor force participation rate and a higher 
unemployment rata within the deaf population compared to the hearing 
population 1 year after graduation; these differences were less at 10 
years after graduation. (3) While the occupational and earnings 
differences between the employed hearing population and employed deaf 
persons 10 years after graduation were not as severe as differences 1 
year after graduation, a discrepancy did persist. (4) High scnool 
graduates who did not attend college had higher unemployment rates, 
were employed in blue collar jobs more often, and earned 
significantly less than those completing degree programs. (JDD) 
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BACKGROUND 

The purpose ofthis paper is to describe the educational, employment and 
earnings status of deaf high school graduates one and ten years after leaving 
high school in order to evaluate the ability of young deaf adults to profit from 
further education and to earn a living after leaving high school 

The origins ofthis study go back to 1 977 when the Conference of Kducational 
Administrators Serving the Deaf (CKASD) at its annual meeting in Toronto, 
Canada, passed the followfng resolution 

^^WHL RE AS ICEASD) recognizes the importance of 
maintaining contact with alumni both in termn of the goals of 
education for deaf adults, and in terms of potential feedback to 
improve the quality of educational programs: 

WHEREAS each member school ofCEASI) has much to gain 
from such a followupand is in a better position to collect 
information than an outside organization. 

RESOLVED First, that iCEASD) endorse its Educational 
Research Committee's proposed plan to develop a set of suggested 
guidelines to assist interested secondary and postsecondary 
programs for the deaf in establishing procedures for the 
systematic followup of their own alumni: Second, that these 
guidelines have such sppciC^city that a program is able to interpret 
its findings relative to pooled findings derived from similar 
procedures used by other programs for the deaf nationally 

This study reflects an interest of secondary programs and their staffin 
keeping in touch with their graduates and serves as a general reminder of the 
goals of education. It also enables schools to make group comparisons 
between their own graduates and (a) graduates of other secomlai > programs 
for the deaf, and (b) hearing high school graduates nationally 
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Primary focus is on four basic questions 

1. What proportion of deaf high school graduates continue their education 
beyond the secondary level? 

2 What are the labor force and employment conditions for deaf high school 
graduates'' 

3 What kinds of occupations and what levels of earnings dodeafhigh 
school graduates have? 

4. What is the influence of postsccondarv education on employment 
conditions, occupations and earnings of deaf high school graduates'' 

PROCEDURES 

A questionnaire was developed in 1978. This questionnaire and a set of 
procedures were field tested in 1979 with the participation of seven schools 
and the National Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID) at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology (RIT) managing the project. An additional 12 schools 
joined the project and administered the survey in 1980, At present 27 
educational programs for deaf students in 21 states participate in this system 
for following up on their high school graduates. As of 1986 the data base 
included information provided by almost 4.000 graduates of the participating 
programs. 

Each participating school appoints a coordinator who sends the 
questionnaires to the appropriate graduates each year. Completed 
questionnaires are then forwarded to NTID for analy.sis and returned to the 
individual school together with summary information on the graduates of all 
the participating schools'. Obviously, information from and about individual 
graduates and their school remains confidential 



'Considerably more detail w contained within each years annual report prepared for the 
participating schools by the project coordinator, Janet MacLeod-Callinger. 
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Each year deafadults who have graduated 1, 3, 5, 10, and 20 yours prior to 
the survey are sent questionnaires For example, in 1980 efforts were made 
to locate and contact the graduating classes of 1985, 1983, 1981. 1975and 
1965. This sampling procedure permits pi^iodic followup of j^raduiitos 
v/ithout the necessity of asking them to complete the quest ionnn in* ctich year 



FINDINGS 



This paptr limits itself to presenlnig mformation from dotilhlKh schoc»l 
graduates approximately one veur and ten years after their graduation from 
high school. The Hndings could be organized in numerous wavs. For this 
paper we have chosen to repor t on 

(i) postsecondary educational activities of high sch<M>l graduates, 
(iir labor force and employment status <)f thesr graduates, 

(iii) their occupations and earnings, 

(iv) the influence of postsecondary education 

Continuation of education bevond the secondary level 

Table 1 indicates the percentage of graduates of the participating schools who 
have or have not enrolled in some form of postsecondary education wilhin one 
year and any time within ten years of graduation from high school 

TahleJ. Percentage of deaf Kluilents whoenroll in po.stHecondar> education 
within one and ten years of high school graduation. 

POSTSECONDARY I'KRCKNTAOFOKIIIOIISCHOOI.ilRAIH ATES 

EDUCATION 



AHKRONK YKAR AKrKRTKN YKARrf 



ENROLLED 39 4'X 48 7% 

NOT ENROLLED WXJx 5L3% 



These percentages are indicative of a tremendous increase since the 1 950 s in 
access to postsecondary education by deaf high .sch<K>l graduates. It i.s 
estimated that about 200 deaf students were enrolled in college nationally in 
1945; 40 years later the estimated numbers had grown to over 8,000 
(Rawlings and King, 1986). Today, within ten years of their graduation from 
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^igh school, approximately 50% of all deaf high school graduates will have 
participated in some form of postsecondary education. 

Labor force and employment conditions for hitgh school graduates; 

The Bureauof Labor Statistics classifies all persons 16 years of age or older in 
the U.S. as being either in the labor force or out of the lalwr force. Persons are 
considered to be in the labor force if they are employed or currently Icmking for 
work, and out of the labor force if they are not currently working and have not 
looked for a job in the last four weeks. 

Table 2 presents .rjmmary labor force circumstances, including employment 
and unemployment rates, of deaf high school graduates one and ten years 
after graduation (inclusive of both those who have and who have not 
continued their education beyond the secondary level). 

Tabic 2 , Labor T rce circumstances of dear high <»chcMil graduates cmc 
and ten years after ffraduatiiin. 

YKARSKR<)M(;RA!H ation 

IJVBOR FORCE STATl S 

()\K TKN 



IN THE LABOR FORCE 

EMPLOYED 

UNEMPLOYED 

OUT OF THE LABOR FORCE 
istudent. homemalter, etc.) 



517* 81, «* 

5l.(n 1 1. 5^5 

48.3% 18.4% 



Among deaf graduates one year out of high school 51.7 percent were in the 
labor force. Ofall those in the labor force, 48.0 percent were employed while 
54.0 percent were unemployed. 

Similar statistics for ti:e hearing population^, age 20 anu 21 , yield an 82.7 
percent labor force participation rate, and an unemployment rale of 15 7 
percent. We see a considerably higher labor force participation rate, and a 
much lower unemployment rate within the hearing youn^ adult population 



MU comparative ttatistut are from publtcaiton$ of the US. Bureau of Ixihor Statistice. 
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than among young deaf people. Certainly these figures indicate that many 
young deaf high school graduates havedifriculty entering the work force of 
the United States 

Ten years after graduation the picture changes considerably Comparison of 
the data in Table 2 representing one year alter graduation with data 
representing ten years after graduation reveals that the lalxir force status of 
deaf adults out of high school for ton years and approaching 30 ycar^ of age 
improves considerably. Almost 82 percent of the adults ten years out of high 
fichool ha\'e now joined the labor force (including many who had been in 
college and out of the labor force nine years earlier). Most important, the 
unemplov ment rate has dropped dramatically, from 54.0 percent to 1 1 5 
percent. 

Among the hearing population of the U.S., ages 25 to 34, over 80 percent are 
in the labor force and the unemployment rate is under 5 percent. These 
comparison figures are a reminder that even though difTerences are less ten 
years later than immediately after high schiwl graduation, deaf people as a 
group still do not approach parit> in labor force participation and employment 
with the hearing population. 

Occupations and earnings 

Considerable information is available about the occupations of deaf high 
school graduates. For the purposes of this paper we shall merely distinguish 
b( tween "blue collar" and 'white collar" jobs. 

Earnings are deceptively difTicuIt to obtain and present accurately The 
questionnaire asks for weekly rather than annual earnings for several 
reasonsoflittleconsequence for this paper. It should be noted, however, that 
there is some risk in simply multiplying weekly earnings by 52 to arrive at an 
estimate of annual salary for the reason that many hourly wage earners do 
not have continuing employment throughout the ycvs. 

Table 3 indicates the proportion of blue and white collar jobs together with 
weekly earnings, reported by employed high school graduates one year and 
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ten years out of high school. Onr year aricrgradiu* lion, young deaf adults 
are employed predoir.inantly in traditional blue collar jobs <70.9 percent) and 
report earning an average of $154 43 a week. These figures can be compared 
to figures available for hearing persons of a similar age. 50% «f whom hold 
blue collar jobs and whose weekly earnings are $232 00 

Ten years after high school graduation, the numbers of blue and white collar 
jobs held by deaf adults are approximately equul in proportion. Weekly 
earnings at $337.63 have more than doubled over the earnings one year out of 
high School. 

Much of this growth in occupational level and increase in earnings is 
undoubtedly due to the increased earnings associated with time and 
experience in employment. However it should also be remembered that most 
men and women who were not in the labor force one year out of high school 
because they were in college, have since become employed and have 
influenced the occupational level and earnings of the group as a whole 

Table 3 . ?ro|>i>rtion of blue and h hite collar itccupatifins, ;ind weekly 

earnings of employed young deaf adults one and ten >cars after 
high school graduation. 

YKAKS FROM GRADUATION 

EMPLOYMENT CM ARACTERISTir 

ONK TKN 

BLUE COLLAR JOBS 10.9% 47 2* 

WHITE COLLAR JOBS 29.1% 52 7* 

WEEKLY EARNINGS^ $154.43 $337.63 

<before deductions » 

* Adjusted to 1986 dollarii U9tnf» Contumer Price Index 

Among the employed hearing population of the United States, ages 25 to 34, 
58 percent are employed in white collar occupations and overall earnings 
average $382.61 a week. While the occupational and earnings diiTercnccs 
between the employed hearing population and employed deaf persons ten 
years after graduation are not as severe as differences one year after 
graduation, a discrepancy does persist 



Influence of postsecondarv education 



Published statistics (Bureau of the Census. 1986) indicate that achievement 
of a college degree positively influences employment rate, occupational level 
and earnings. Since the statistics reported fi^r Ian years from graduation in 
Table 1 include a large proportion of deaf individuals who had some college 
background* it is worth investigating theefTect of college on labor force status 
and earnings. 

To do vhis we have grouped responses by individuals(l) not attending college. 
(2) those receiving certificates, diplomas or associate d<'grees. and (3) those 
individuals achieving a bachelor'-; or higher degree. 

From Table 4 it can be observed that high sch<M)l graduates who did not attend 
college have higher unemployment rates, are employed in blue collar jobs 
more often and earn significantly less than those completing degree 
programs. From Table 4 it is clear also that there are significant economic 
gains he realized from achieving a col lege degree. 

Table 4 . Labor force characteristics of rfcaf hiKh school graduates ten 
years after (graduation h> degree earned. 



VARIABLK 


IIS. 


CEKT./DIP. 


BACHELOR 


ONLY 


ASSOC. 




INTffE LABOR FORCE 


77.«% 


83.3% 


90.0% 


EMPLOYED 


82.1% 


90.K% 


95.2% 


UNEMPLOYKI) 


17.9* 


9.2% 


4.8% 


BLUE COLLAR JOB 




39.1% 


8.6% 


WHITE COLLAR JOB 


XI A% 


t;o.9% 


91 4X 


WEEKLY EARNINGS* 


S;«)2.73 


$:JH0.07 


$401.39 



* Adjusted to 19S6 dollars usinn Consumer P we Indi r 



The reader, however, must be cautioned again.st attributing these gains only 
to the infiuence of college. Variables such as achievement, level of hearing 
loss, presenceof multiple handicaps, parental socio economic status, gender, 
etc. also exert considerable influence on occupatitmal attainments. The 



^Fortvnine percent of the high Bchottl gradtiates reported taktng stpme rolleffe courses durtnf* 
the ten years stnce graduation. 
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authors stress that the effects of these ' other" variables are not controlled in 
the flndings presented in Table 4 There is a need for further research to 
determine the contribution of those variables (including college) to the 
occupational attainments of deaf high school graduates 

Hearing persons who have not attended college have a nine percent 
unemployment rate, 50 percent employment in blue collar occupations and 
average weekly earnings of $3 19 33, bettei overall statistics than for deaf 
high school graduates. Deaf degreo recipients have rates similar to those of 
' hei'**ing persons in unemployment and participation in white collar 
occupations but considerably reduced earnings when compared with hearing 
persons Hearing recipients of sub-bacca!aureate degrees earn an average of 
$415.27 per week compared to $360.07 for deaf graduates, and for 
baccalaureate recipients hearing graduates earn $643.61 compared to $401 .39 
per week for deaf baccalaureates This difference is considerable and may 
suggest problems of upward job mobility on the part of deaf college gri*duates. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In some respects information about the most recent high school graduates has 
more relevance to the high schools from which they graduate than 
information about their more distant graduates. The school's influence on 
the recent graduate is more apparent and less diluted by other major 
influences that follow high school graduation and the assumption of an adult 
role. 

The most striking observation to be made in connection with the recent deaf 
high school graduate is that the decision about whether to continue his or her 
education at the postsecondary level, or to enter the labor force directly, is of 
major significance to the graduate's future occupational status, employment 
security, and earnings. 

In vie^^' of the accessibility of postsecondary education in some form or another 
to most deaf high school graduates today, and the variety ofcareor and 
program choices available, a postsecondary education should be considered a 
reasonable aspiration and attainment for most d^af high school graduates. 
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There are many things the school (and the family) can do to foster the 
student's interest and preparation for college 

However, the responsibility of the sch(M)l is at least as great for the high 
school student who cannot, or chooses not to continue his or her education, as 
for the college-bound student. The transition from high school to the world of 
work is likely to be difficult for this graduate, as evidenced by the large 
proportion of such graduates who are unemployed, and others who are 
neither in college nor in (he labor force. These findings suggest the crucial 
need for tran^:itional programming to improve the cinployability of the non 
college-bound student. 

While increased support by way of vocational counseling, training and 
placement would certainly help, we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
collectively these young adults continue to have measur ed achievement levels 
of 4th and 5th grade levels and below (Allen, 1986). Any proposed solutions 
need to include major attention to quality vocational training and placement, 
and a long term i?oal of increasing and overall arhievemeni level, inclusive of 
literacy, among deaf students graduating from high school 

We need to think about educating deaf students within the context of changes 
taking place in the American workplace. Several decades ago America began 
to move from an industrially-based to a technically-based economy. 
Education of the deaf responded in large measure by creating new 
opportunities and expanding those already available fur many more high 
school graduates to continue their education at the postsecondary level. The 
terms "career education" and "technical education" took on new meaning. 
Data from our high school graduates suggest that these efforts have been 
relatively successful. 

But we are now ' alking about becoming an information and service-based 
economy. If this is so, v^ ? need to insure \hat deaf high school students are 
becoming prepared to enter a job market that expects sophistication both in 
technology and in communication. We are optimistic that this can indeed 
occur if the curricula of elementary, secondary and postsecondary programs 
truly complement each other. 
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